CHAPTER THREE>
THE MAN AT THE BELVEDERE

"7TOSEPH PILSUDSKI was the son of an impoverished
I nobleman whose estate in Lithuanian Poland was
<jj/ called Zulow, The family prided themselves on being
descendants of the Lithuanian princes Dorszprung ; until
the eighteenth century their name had been Giniatowicz.
Pikudski's father, also Joseph, was a landowner of consider-
able education but limited means. His son Joseph was born
in 1867, four years after Poland's last bloody insurrection
of 1863 against Russia. He was brought up in an atmo-
sphere of the most fanatical patriotism: in Zulow patriotism
was a more vital and sacred thing than religion or love or
indeed anything else in life. From bis early school-days he
was interested in politics and antagonistic to the Russian
rule in Poland. As a boy of twenty he was suspected of
having dealings with Russian anarchists, was tried, con-
victed and sent to Siberia, where he spent five years. These
idle years of exile clarified his ideas, and hardened his
determination to sacrifice everything for the sake of Polish
liberty. But these years of dark prisons, of whispered
conversations and secret literature also strengthened his
natural leanings towards conspiracy. His power of rhetori-
cal persuasion enabled him to win for his schemes friends
and followers. The result of his years in Siberia was a
plan of political conspiracy by which the masses in Poland,
mainly the workmen, should be awakened and prepared
for a fight against Russian tyranny. Soon after his return
from Siberia Pilsudski became a leading power in the
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